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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and T, M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 

Presents material teachers need to function effectively as members 
of their profession . . . emphasizes teachers’ responsibilities for 
improving their working conditions and for determining profes- 


sional standards. To be published August 28 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


by HAROLD BYRAM, Michigan State University, and 
RALPH E. WENRICH, University of Michigan 

Offers complete coverage of all vocational fields —agriculture, 
business, homemaking and industrial education . . . features help- 
ful, pertinent facts and figures to promote effective community 


school programs. 1956, 512 pages, $5.50 
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Pt / THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 
An important methods book . . . presents the author’s theories 
on the nature of social studies, plus their relations to teaching 


and to the understanding of social knowledge in a democratic 


society. 1956, 476 pages, $5.75 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING: 
A Guide to Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 


Now designed for both the secondary and the elementary school 
teacher... presents a step-by-step consideration of what schools 
can do to aid pupils with special disabilities in fundamental 
school subjec ts. 1956, 409 pages, $ 00 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: In the Modern 


Elementary School 
by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of Cincinnati 


Provides over 400 concrete illustrations and suggestions .. . 
features practical help for developing an effective reading pro- 
gram in a classroom situation . . . offers extensive descriptions 


of classrooms in action. 1955, 528 pages, $5.25 
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Recent Trends in Turkish 


‘ducational Policies 


By A. H. SASSANI 


U. S. Office of Education 


ry. 

I HE FALL ol the Ottoman I mpire at the end of 
World War | and the foundation of the re public¢ 
in 1923 brought into bold relief two important 
necessary to the existence of the new 
Lhe leaders realized that, 
lurkey Western | 


lines, reli 
gion must be separated trom the state and edu 


factors 
Turkish 


to modernize 


nation new 


along 


cation must be made universal. ‘To accomplish 


these ends, necessary steps were taken and re 


forms quickly followed one another de spite many 


sertous Obstacles. As usual, these educational re 


forms involved social reforms and a headlong 


clash with the old established traditions. A simi 
lar step, but in much smaller proportions, cost 
throne and 


Ammanullah of Afehanistan his 


government 
lurkey 


jurisdiction of the 


caused a complete change of the 


Since 1929, all educational activity in 


united under the 
Public 


technical establishments 


has been 


Ministry of kducation. Though certain 


such as institutions pro 
viding military training, are administratively at 
tached to different governmental departments, 
Public 


policy, wields supervisory 


the Ministry of Kducation, in matters of 


veneral educational 
powers also over such specialized institutions of 
learning \s a matter of fact, no school, public 
may be opened in Turkey without the 
Public 


technical 


ol private, 
express authorization of the Ministry of 


Education, and the programs of the 
training schools operated by other governmental 
departments are subject to approval by the Min 
istry Morcover, all buildings to serve as schools, 
conform to the 


Public 


powers 


itust 


Ministry of 


libraries, and muscums 
standards established by the 
Education, which also exercises absolut 
of control over schools and training courses con 
ducted by provincial and municipal administra 
tion 

Public instruction in ‘Turkey has experienced 


l his 
that 


i substantial expansion under the republic 


is convincingly demonstrated by the fact 


the number of children receiving clementary 


school trainine rose in 25 years from 342,000 dur 


August 18, 1956 


ing 1925-24 to 1,512,000 in 1948-49.’ The latter 


figure constitutes only 524 of the children of 
clementary school age in Turkey 
The money devoted by the stat to publi edu 


lurkey 


sponding llc reas in 


cation in also has experienced a corre 


lact, next to national de 


lense, public education, including the monies 


spent by provincial administrations, always has 


come at the head of budgetary allocations unde 


the republican regime 
Nevertheless, it has been the impression of com 


petent educators that such progress has essen 


tially remained a physical growth, while the pro- 
grams and methods in particular, and the edu 


cational policy in general, have not been suited 


to achieve satisfactory results. [he main criticism 


is that an unimaginative cducational system, o1 


dered and applied with rigid uniformity by the 
government, destroys all creative spirit and int 


tiative in the teaching staff, blocks all roads to 


the formation of individualists, is devoid of orig 


and discourage 


inality, independent reasoning 


pow I 


Critics also claim that, as far as providing 


the student with plain knowledge is concerned, 


the present educational system leaves much to 


be desired, The opinion ts that an overly am 


bitious curriculum in all grades of elementary 


and secondary education makes a sound and 


thorough assimilation of knowledge almost im 
so that the traimineg received 1s superti 


badly 


University 


] ossible . 
suited to serve as 
This 


Incrcase 


( ial, rudimentary and 


a reliable basis for education 


contention is substantiated by a steady 
in failures in graduation examinations in lycées, 
the final phase of secondary education. In recent 


years the number of failures has been reaching 
Small Statistical 


pent 80 million 


General Director ot Statists 
tract of Turkey No. 314 
In 1947 the 


By 1950 the 


\nkara 
Covernment 
figure had increased to 19 
” hare of the 1954 budget 
ilf of the national defe ce 
t item oy ae 2 


Praeger, 1955 


chools 


mal educative inder 


timate 
lurkey” 


16% million: rough! 
Tut till the 


New York 


econd large 


Frederick A 
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65%. Moreover, it is maintained that the educa 
tion imparted is passive and far too abstract, 
and that it does not provide practical knowledge 
which could be used immediately. This is an 
important point, since two thirds of the graduates 
ol high schools (schools providing the first three 
years ol secondary education) do not take up ly 
make a start to earn their liv 


cée studies but 


ing. It also has been argued that, from the stand 
point of character building, the educational sys 
tem has been a failure because it has been try 
ing to impart a sterile and crass materialistic out 


look 


public in history and language, the critics be 


The novel outlook introduced by the re 


lieve, has been a factor in rejecting the spirit 
ual and ethical values of certain traditions 
Public 


does not agree with all these objections, But 


Naturally, the Ministry of Education 


though responsible for the criticized policy of 
education and though still strongly defending 


the fundamental innovations introduced in pub 
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lic education by the republican evolution, many 
educators and key men of this department realize 
that much of the progress relates to quantity 
rather than to quality. 

As a result of this realization, the Ministry of 
Public 


technical committee of some 60 men and asked 


Education, in August, 1948, assembled a 


that bo!yv to review critically the educational 


policy in torce. The work of this group was sub 


stantially developed and amplified by the spec ial 
ists of the Ministry and their findings, in turn, 
were communicated to qualified men in the field 
for fu: ther comments and suggestions. The final 
material was turned over to the Ministry's Board 
of Education and Training, which incorporated 
it into recommendations and turned it into con 
crete projects. 

According to the law, the central organization 


Education, the 


of the Ministry of Public top au 


thority advising the Ministry on basic educa 
tional problems is a nonpermanent body, called 
the Superior Educational Council, composed of 
some 180 outstanding men in the field of public 
education. This council is required to assembl 
every third year. When this council met in 1949 
for its regular session, it devoted several days to 
the consideration of the reform projec ts prepared 
by the Board of Training and Education of the 
Ministry. The resolutions adopted by the coun 


cil may be summed up as follows: 


Simplification of the curricula in elementary schools 
high 


condensation of 


middle schools, and school or lycées is to be 


achieved by nonessential subjects 


such as geography history, and civics in the lowe 


grades 
More 
lycées and for typing, elementary bookkeeping, farm 


high 


hours for practical and laboratory work in 


ing, sewing housekeeping child care, ete., in 
schools 

The three-year course of study in lycées is to be in 
creased to four years, the lycée curriculum simplified, 
and the maximum age limit for primary education re 
duced from seven to six 

Co-ordination of instruction in) various types of 
institutions training teachers, compulsory teacher ed 


for all 
training during the period of study 


teachers, and greater pos ibilities for 


ucation 
practical 

The introduction of lessons and lectures on de 
mocracy on a progressive scale and the system of stu 
dent self-government; enforcement of democratic prac 
tices in individual and collective relationships, as well 
all educational establish 


as in the administration of 


ments 


Official Reports Istanbul, Turkey, Oct., 1949 
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Since 


confirmed by the Ministry of Education and are 


1950, most of these resolutions have been 
being gradually enlorced by it. 

Despite difhculties caused by World War IL, 
development in the field of higher education has 
not stopped. In addition to the Law Faculty, the 
Faculty of Languages, History, and Geography, 
the Faculty of (1943), and the Faculty 
of Medicine Ankara 
Teachers ‘Training Schools were opened at Bali 


kesit 


mcrce 


SCIE NC 


(1945) were established in 


and Edirne and a higher school of com 


and economics, at Izmir. To meet the 


country’s need for men and women in a number 
of highly specialized fields, students have been 
sent to Europe and America. In 1955, there were 
816 ‘Turkish men and women studying in differ 
and — institutions 


ent colleges, universities, 


throughout the United States. The largest single 


group, 311, is made up of those who are doing 


work in almost every branch of engineering 


Others are studying medical and allied subjects 
banking, and finance (59 


(14); 


(8); international relations (8); and physics (5) 


eCcOnomics, 


education (26); architecture agriculture 


There are now fow universities in 


‘Turkey 


largest: 


Mmbayor 
University of Istanbul, the oldest and 


Pechnical 1 Ankara 


University, located in the capital city; and the 


Istanbul niversity 


new kge (Aegean) Universitv at Bornova, neat 
I7mu 
Another 
of Turkey 
time and is about to be established. 


called Ataturk 


Erzurum 


university to serve eastern regions 


discussion for some 


[This 
University 
This 


which is supposed to be on the order of an 


has been under 


insti 


tution will be and 


will be located at UNIVersity, 


American land-grant agricultural institution 


(the University of Nebraska, to be specific), may 


faculties ol law, economics, and 


1954, a ‘Turkish 
to the University of Nebraska 


also” include 


medicine. In the summer of 


Commission came 


and a Nebraska delegation returned the visit a 
tew months afterwards to help draw up plans tor 
the establishment of the new Turkish university. 

Ihe trend is to widen the scope of professional 
training in order to supply the skilled and pro 
the technical 


lessional men and women to meet 


demands of the country. There also is a definite 


trend to improve the quality of education at all 
levels. Steps are being taken to ensure the fullest 
mental development of students, increase theit 
power ol observation develop a national spirit, 
and adapt their minds to events of universal in 
terest by placing such subjects as mathematics, 
physics, nature study, language and literature, 
history, sociology, and citizenship in their proper 
places in the curriculum. Considering the hu- 
manities as being the basis of our present-day 
civilization, the Ministry of Education has taken 


steps to promote these studies, and outstanding 


works in ancient Greek, Latin, and other foreign 


languages are being translated and published 


regularly 
lurkish 


civilization and to maintain and develop the 


Lhe objective is to embellish the new 


society with the amenities of Western 


national culture 
The Ministry of Public 


lurkish educators and foreign educational con 


kducation and many 


sultants still face, in varying degrees, such prob 
ms as lack of a common scientific Turkish vo 
them to communicate scien 


I hu Ve 


textbooks and re 


cabulary to enable 


readily also 18 


lurkish 


purpose of 


tific ideas and concepts 


the paucity of basic 


ich materials for th instruction, 


not much acquaintance with rese arch techniques, 


and finally a lack of appreciation of the scien 


tifie attitudes, particularly on the part of the 


educators. The growing awareness of these fac 


tors and problems and the concerted effort: by 


the Turkish nation to do something about them 


are among the most hopeful and encouraging 


trends in ‘Turkish education today 


An Arab Philosophy of Education 


By A. DOUGLAS RUGH 


Teacher 


Unesco House, 


T 
HE SECOND annual conference of seven Arab 


states on ““The Need for a Modern Philosophy 


August 18, 1955 


Training Adviser 
Be'rut, Lebanon 


for Arab Education” was held at the American 


University in Beirut, August, 1955. Forty-three 
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Lebanon, 
Habib A. 


Kurani, head of the department of education 


educators represented Egypt, Syria, 


Jraq, Jordan, Kuwait, and Bahrain. 
at the American University, was the chairman 
The entire conference was conducted in Arabic, 
but the final results of the discussions and agree 
in English translation 


Arab 


education, a distinguished body of leading Arab 


ments are now available 

For the first time in the history of 
professors and educational officials have formu 
lated what they agreed are the essential elements 


Arab 


American educators 


of a “Philosophy of Kducation for an 


World in Modern 


will probably find nothing unusual in the con 


limes.” 
cepts presented, The fact that there was unani 
mous agreement on 25 points is, in itself, a 
signal achievement. The full text of the prepared 
addresses and the subsequent discussions will 
be published in one volume by decision of the 
conference and may not be available to the Eng 
lish-reading public for some time. 


Ihe following is a, liberal translation’ of th 


25 principles considered essential in the new 


philosophy of education for Arab states. 


We who are gathered in this conference declare 


that 


(1) a. The various Arabi spe aking people in thei 
different lands comprise a unity, in view of 
the common bonds of language, history, cul 
bind 


ture, interests and aspirations which 


them 

We believe that the Arab people, in coopera 

tion with other peoples have a valuable con 

tribution to make to the advancement of 

world civilization 

One of the primary aims of education is to 

promote a living faith in this unity among 

Arab youth 
We believe that the Arab nation is passing 
through a period of transition which necessitates 
modernization in all phases of its life, ‘This 
process of transition and re-awakening, which is 
taking place in varying degrees in different Arab 
lands, has produced restlessness and insecurity 
these in turn demand a 


among the people; 


careful examination of our present conditions 

and their analysis, in an effort to redefine the 

principles and fundamentals which should guide 

our renaissance. This restlessness and insecurity 
demand also a definition of the true meaning 
of Arab nationalism in order to render it a 
force which guides our life and defines our edu 
cational aims more clearly 

(3) We modernization of 


Translated from the Arabic by Prof, Habib A. Kurani 


believe that the Arab 
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‘ 


society requires that it should build its life on 


new foundations which are truly democratic. 
These democratic foundations should be made to 
permeate its social, economic and cultural life 
and rebuild it in a way which will promote the 
welfare of all the people. Such modernization 
shall be 


We believe that 
aim at the creation of healthy intellectual and 


a major‘aim of education 


education should essentially 
emotional habits in our youth and constructive 
attitudes towards society and the world. It should 
constitute the effective means for the develop 
ment of the individual as well as of society. True 
education should insure the preparation of youth 
faces us through the 


for the new life which 


development of each individual as a good and 
productive citizen. 

We believe that the school should be an ideal 
miniature society; that it has a social mission 
that through its various activities, the school 
should strive to achieve the aims of society in 
the practical as well as the cultural fields of 
endeavour 

We believe that Arab education should strive to 
develop the potentialities and personality of 
each child, and the program of the school should 
be especially fitted for this task. In the perform 
ance of this task the school should seek to stimu: 
late the creative powers and activity of the child 
and guide him towards goals which are con 
structive and socially valuable 

We believe that the 


cultural and spiritual heritage 


Arab nation has a rich 
which has con 
tributed significantly to world civilization and the 
enrichment of human values 

We believe that this rich cultural and spiritual 
heritage which forms the Arab ethos is the most 
which inspires unity, under 


Arabs. There 


cultivation of this heritage and the 


important factor 
standing and cooperation among 
fore, the 
promotion of its effective appreciation among 
the youth of each generation shall be a primary 
aim of our education 
We believe that the 


transmittal of this heritage can be 


proper cultivation and 
carried out 
only by the careful study, critical analysis and 
re-interpretation of its ideals and purposes in 
order to render it compatible with the demands 
of modern living. In this manner it will be pos 
sible for our youth to understand the deep st 
meaning of our heritage, thus becoming a living 
force guiding their lives 

We believe that this cultural heritage of ours 
could not have survived, if it had not been for its 
flexibility and essential compatibility with the 
forces of growth, The Arab World is at present 
passing through a period of transition wherein 
this culture is interacting with new intellectual 
and social forces. This interaction has led us 
to doubt our basic values, even the moral values 
We believe that education is the major process 
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by which a harmonization of our basic values ization of professional associations and their 
with the demands of modern living can be activities 

achieved 8) We believe that the profession of teaching re 
We believe that the religious p . as the quires ol the teachers continuous professional 


noble spiritual ideals embodied in our culture growth and development. It also requires the 


form an important part of our heritage and constant broadening of intellectual and social 


constitute a basic element of stability in th horizons This growth and this development 


present and future life of our society, Such shall be attained through such means as read 
, 


values must form an essential ingredient of our good professional books, magazines, travel 


educational philosophy seminars, workshops and professional confer 
ences 
Our life today demands great productive and 
We believe that th Arab woman has a vital 
creative effort. Such effort will produce adequate 
role to play in the education of Arab youth 
results only through careful planning and organ Lael ' ; ; 
articulariy the in Ul clementars tag an 
ization of all phases of our life particularly in — cs , — 
that she must be prepared and encouraged to 
the field of education. Education and recon ie. : 
play that role 
struction in our lands are therefore inseparable te 
We believe that the University in Arab lands 


We believe that education and the demands of has a dual mission to extend the horizons of 


living are intimately related; that educational knowledge and help in the attainment of the 


tivity must be a cont us ces y 
ative , , b CORURUOS proc ’ enriching good life I he function ol the I niversityv is hot 


the life of the learner. Education should, there limited to scientific and higher professional 


fore, be consonant with growth and develop 


ment, It does not cease with the end of school 


traininy but the University in Arab lands to 
day must concern itsell with the advancement 
lite of the humanities even within its prolessional 
We believe that our most pressing educational and technical colleges 

task today is the realization of full and free 21) We believe that the University in Arab lands 
compulsory elementary education in every Arab has a special responsibility towards Arab society 
country (6-12 years of age) This is the right to render it wholesome, strong and capable 
of every child. We believe also that opportun survival and deserving that survival by virtue 
ities for study alter the elementary stage should of the contributions which it makes to human 
be made more fully available to youth: and that civilization 

this education of the adolescent should be varied 22) We believe that the University in Arab lands 
in order to meet the varying capabilities of should reflect the living conscience of the Arab 
youth and the requirements ol Arab society for people s, enlightening them in order to seek the 
trained youth in various fields of endeavour true, the beautiful and the good. The Univer 
sity should respond to the needs of Arab society 


We believe that inasmuch as the teaching pro 


fession occupies 4 most vital role in the develop for educated leaders in the various fields of 


ment of Arab society, it is most important that endeavou! 


specially capable young men and women be We believe that an important contribution of 


encouraged to enter in this honorable pro the University is to afford talented youth, teach 


fession and remain in it It is necessary that ers and students alike, an opportunity for devel 


the proper education olf teachers be one of the oping their talents to their optimum capacity 


first and foremost measures which Arab peoples We believe that the important qualities ol 


must adopt This education of teachers shall University graduates are the capacity for co 


take place in adequate institutions which will operation, organization, and living the good life 


assure the supply of well educated and trained which shall embody the spiritual ideals of Arab 


youth who are endowed with those mental culture and human civilization, These qualities 


shall be accompanied by the desire to serve the 


moral, and spiritual qualities which are neces 
cause of Arab and human advancement within 


sary for effective teaching 
the limits of the University functions and 


We believe that it is in the interest of Arab 
potentialiti 


scoples to grant the Arab teacher a_ position 
We believe in calling on the universities now 


compatible with his important mission, and to 
functioning \rab lands to cooperate ina 


reward him both materially and socially. We 
intcovrate i ‘ or contributions to Arab 


also believe that teachers should be afforded , : 
society, in order realize the full reconstruc 


opportunity for continued advancement aca 
tion of Arab countri 


demically and professionally 
' ' Other Articles on the Middle East —-—— 
We believe that teachers as a professional group 


' “e > lirneites 
of citizens are responsible for the formulation not included in this issue because of limited 


of a national professional pact which shall space will appear in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


be adopted as a constitution guiding the organ | September 29th Issue 
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Current Educational ‘Trends 
and Problems in Egypt 


By DAVID G. SCANLON 


Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


fa hl 
| HE BASIC problems of less-developed societies 


illiteracy, disease, and poverty—are the basi 


problems of Egypt. Seventy-six per cent of its 
people are illiterate.’ Ninety-two per cent of the 
fellahin suffer from bilharziasis; the rate of in 
fant mortality is over 65% in the first five years 
of lite; half of the pop 


ulation; 64% of the rural population suffers from 


trachoma affects one 
an intestinal parasite called ankylostomiasis; the 
threat of cholera is ever-present.* While only five 
per cent of the land is inhabitable, the popula 
tion has doubled in the last 40 years and is 
increasing at the rate of over a third of a million 
per year. Belore the revolution, few Egyptians 
owned their Jand and in recent years 50% of the 
national income has gone to one and one half 
per cent of the population,’ 

The British occupation of Egypt in 1882 led 
to an introduction, on a comparatively small 
scale, of British education. While a number of 
young Egyptians were able to afford the new 
education, the vast majority of the population 
The 


tinued but were in contact with only a 


remained untouched Islamic schools con 


fraction 
of the population. 

With independence in 1922 came an effort, at 
least on paper, to improve Egyptian education 
1923 


compulsory education law. All children between 


The Constitution of introduced the first 


the ages of six and 12 were required to attend 
school. ‘T'wo forms of six-year elementary schools 
emerged: the first, designed for the vast majority 
of children, represented terminal education; the 
second, for those children who planned to attend 
secondary schools and the university. The present 
high illiteracy reveals the law’s ineffectiveness 

In the years that followed, comprehensive and 
progressive laws were passed for the educational 
Unfortunately, 


development of the country. 


Unesco, “Basic Facts and Figures Paris, 1954), p. 10 
? Unesco, “Sirs El Ayyan” (Paris, 1955), pp. 6-7 
J. S. Badeau, “The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
(New York; Foreign Policy 1953), p. 35 
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education, like so many other departments of 
the Egyptian government, was caught in the web 
of bureaucracy and corruption. To this must be 
added the fact 


represented one of the most highly centralized 


that the Ministry of Education 
systems of education found in the world. While 
centralization in itself might have been an aid 
in such a society, the rapid turnover of ministers 
of education and the super-bureaucracy that had 
been established led to a rigid structural ap 
proach to education. Methods of instruction be- 
came stratified, and it may take years to untangle 
the web of complex procedures used by minis 
tries in the past. 

In many respects the educational program of 
Premier Nasser is an attempt to place in actual 
operation what had been a paper plan before the 
revolution, Many of the present laws of the 
Nasser regime had been accepted a short time 
before the revolution, Although a compulsory 
education law had been adopted in 1923, for 
some years little was done to make the law effec 
tive. However, tuition charges were abolished for 
primary schools in 1944 and for secondary schools 
in 1950. A plan for a free lunch program was 
adopted in 1944. The year before the revolution, 
when dissatisfaction with the rule of King 
Farouk was becoming more evident, an effort 
was made to introduce new laws to reform 
education. 

The concept of a dual elementary school sys 
tem, one preparing for the secondary and the 
second for the children of the fellahin, was con 
sidered undemocratic by the present regime. 
Under the new law (1953), elementary education 
has been reorganized. It is now referred to as 
primary education, and all children follow the 
same curriculum, 

It will take 10 


necessary to enforce the compulsory education 


years to build the schools 


laws. The government plans ‘to build 300 pri- 


mary schools per year. Over 4,000 new schools 
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are needed in addition to the replacing ol old 


buildings. Furthermore, Egypt is taced with the 


universal problem ot finding and = training 


teachers. 
Although the 


relative 


kgyptians are non-Arabs, the 
Moslem 
\rab capital of the 


strength of the religion in 
Egypt has made Cairo the 
world. The military group who seized control are 
all devout Moslems and, as a result of this influ 
ence, a new emphasis has been placed on religion 


Moslem child the 


of religion and the Koran is necessary for ad 


in the schools. For the study 


vancement. Non-Moslem children are required 


by law to study their own religion Private 


schools, which account for approximetely 25¢ 


of all children in school, are required under law 
to teach the Koran to Moslem children Iwo 
British directors of mission schools recently have 
been expelled from Egypt on a charge of having 
Mo le 1 


| Zypt Is 


taueht Christianity to students 


The 


junta has led to some concern regarding the ex 


fact that ruled by a military 


pansion of militarism. Military training has been 
Whether 


the beginnings of a 


introduced in the secondary schools 
ROTC on 


form of militarism, only the 


this is a form of 
less desirabl future 
will tell. In 
Nasseél 
faith in militarism.” 
Lhe 
often called, social centers, have been expanded 
to improve the lot of the fellahi 
10,000. 15,000 


The Philosophy of the Revolution” 
states, “Throughout my life I have had 


combined-service units or, as they are 
in an effort 
Fach center is designed to service 
school, a dis 


hall that 


purpose s, 


people The consists of a 


center 


pensary or small hospital, an assembly 


is used for cultural and educational 


and workshops where crafts are taught. The 


centers differ according to their location and th 


needs of a particular locale. The function of the 


centers may vary from midwifery to veterimary 


work Iwo thousand cent rs are needed 


Attached to some centers are training colleges 


for teachers that resemble the Basic Education 
approach used in the Nai Talim schools of India 
The objec t of these training colleges is to prepare 
classroom 


As are 


sult, the training course emphasizes those areas 


teachers who will serve not only as 


teachers but also as community leaders 


such as hygiene and crafts, that will help im 


New York Times June 8, 1956 
Gamal Abd El-Nasser 
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Government of Egypt, n.d 


prove the physical and economic well-being of 
the villagers. 
and the 


Sirs kl 


Unesco Egyptian government have 


established at Avvan a Fundamental Ed 
Center which ts designed to serve the 


Arab world. the l 


ment has also assisted in the development and 


ucation 


entire nited States govern 


expansion of fundamental education 


Education is being expanded at a more rapid 
rate than ever belore in Egyptian history. Equal 


ization of education will give the tellahin an 


Opportunity for advancement that Was un 


dreamed of until the present time 
I here are, howe ver, seve ral probl mis that will 


have to be resolved belore the education relorm 


movement will be successtul 


Financing Education.—Uthe needs of Egypt 
are many and varied. Health, irrigation, housing, 
utilization of water re 


Lhe 


to be balanced against other demands 


agrarian reform, and 


sources are but a tew needs of education 
will have 
demands that are multiplying as Egypt's popula 
tion trend continues upward at a rapid rate, Op 
portunities to augment the nation’s imecome are 
lhmited as long as 85-90°% ol trade is 


TL herctore, 


to industrialization as a 


export 
cotton increasing attention is being 


ou J vu 
iven means ol raising 


the nation’s wealth as well as relieving the ris 


ing pressure on the restricted land suitable for 
agriculture 

At the present time, Egypt's limited resources 
are being heavily taxed by expenditures for the 


Arab-Israeli While 


available, the heavy cost of 


conthict statistics are not 

maintaining an 
army, the purchase of jet planes and other 
we apons of modern wartare must curtail the ex 
social SscTVICct 


Suitable fo) 


penditures for education and 
Building an Educational Sy 
egypt 


sfem 


Igypt an education. reflects huropean 


concepts of education. The present reform move 


ment, however admirable it may be in provid 


ing equal opportunity, leans heavily on the aca 
Whenever 


examinations are 


10) or 


demic approach 


given to children at the age ol 12 to de 
termine who will continue to academic secondary 
schools and the universities, the emphasis in the 


primary school must be academic, Great stress i 
laid on university education and it is claimed by 
the Egyptian government that there © propor 

and 


While 
57 


students enrolled in 


Eng! 


tionately more 


universitics in Egypt than -i 





the definition of College and Institute may be 
interpreted differently in England and Egypt, 
in view of Egypt's high illiteracy rate, this large 
number of students in higher education reveals 
a wide cleavage between the great mass of people 
and a highly educated group at the other ex- 
treme. In the past, the great majority of college 
graduates worked for the government. With the 
present high enrollment in colleges and the pos 
sibility of employment limited unless Egypt is 
able to expand more quickly its industrial 
potential, the country may well find large groups 
of college graduates with no possibility of em 
ployment, Such a condition is not a healthy one 
lor any government, 

Under the existing conditions in Egypt, it 
would appear that an expansion of its social 
centers and fundamental education are needed 
more than additional college graduates, Funda 
mental education, with its small costs and its 
proven success in Egypt in raising the economic 
and social position of villagers, would provide a 
basis for the development of the country, Un 
the school movement 


fortunately community 


and the work of the Unesco Fundamental Center 
at Sirs-El-Ayyan reach but a small number of the 
population in proportion to the needs of the 
country, 
Militarism and Nationalism.—Action towards 
the development of education is ordinarily a by 
product of nationalism. Egypt's aristocracy was 
primarily of ‘Turkish origin and was considered 
The Nasser 


Naguib coup represented rule by Egyptians for 


by the fellahin a foreign ruling class 


the first time in,over 150 years. Consequently, the 
study of Egypt has received new impetus in the 
classroom, While such a procedure is not un 


School Enrollment 
with a population 


According to Unesco’s Current 
Statistics” (Paris, Jan., 1956), England 
of 41,147,938, has 67,256 students enrolled in higher edu 
cational institutions, while Egypt, with a population of 
22 469,000 $8,150 students in higher 
education 


has institutions of 


Israel’s 


usual, and as a matter of fact is to be expected, 
the introduction of military training in the sec 
ondary schools and the fact that a military junta 
rules the country lead to the question of how 
far militarism will go. 

In the “Philosophy of the Revolution,” Nasse1 
secs Egypt as an integral part of three circles. 
The first circle represents the Arab world. Re- 
cently, the ‘Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations has received complaints from Somali- 
land that Egyptian educators working in this 


trust territory are using their position to in 


fluence the territory toward membership in the 
\rab League. 


Regarding Egypt's position in the second 


circle, Nasser has written: 


We cannot stand aside in face of what is taking 


place in Africa on the assumption that it does not 
concern or affect us 


I shall continue to dream of the day when I see in 


Cairo a great institute for exploring all parts of this 
continent, arousing in our minds an enlightening 
and real consciousness and contributing with others 
centers of the world, towards the 


in the different 


progress and prosperity of Africa 

The third circle is the “brethren in faith’ or 
Moslem world, and Nasser suggests the formation 
Moslem block of He 
recommends the formation of a universal Islamic 


Moslems of 


of a powerful nations. 


Parliament that would include all 


the world. 

Egyptian education at the present time is in 
a state of flux. Its future will depend upon the 
type of nation Premier Nasser hopes to build. It 
could lead to a semi-theocratic, Mmtensely nation 


alistic and militaristic state, narrow in its con- 


cept. On the other hand, it could set the pattern 
revival that could 


Phe 


Egyptian education, in the next few years, will 


for a democratic eductional 


benefit the entire Arab world. content ol 


reflect the role Nasser has chosen. 


Veu York 
Gamal Abd 


Times, June 13, 1956 
E1-Nasser op. cit., p 71 


‘ducational Frontiers 


By MEIR BEN-HORIN 


Hebrew Teachers College, Brookline, Mass. 


T 

HE PROBLEMS contronting Israel's educational 
enterprise since the establishment of the Jewish 
May 15, 1948, relate in the 


state on main to 


58 


“the Ingathering of the Exiles,” or the arrival 


of about 750,000 new citizens. For three and a 


half years, at a rate of 23 per hour, a vast tidal 
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wave ol immigrants poured into the country from 


74 different lands, more than doubling the 


Jewish population. 
During the 30 years of British rule in Pal 
estine, 1918 to 1948, the 


system grew from 10,000 to about 100,000 pupils 


5 hool 


from Jewish 


In contrast, the first eight years of Israel's exist 
ence as an independent state witnessed a rise in 
school population from 100,000 to about 425,000 
DPher« 


shor tages olf 


on all levels. followed as a matter of 


course acute teaching personnel, 


school buildings, classrooms, textbooks, and 


equipment, 


Of a total of 14,500 teachers in 1952 (5,800 in 


1948), 4,000 were assigned to teaching duties 


after four to six months of preparation in s¢ hools 
In addition to numerous “normal” 


facing 200,000 immi 


of education 


difhculties, teachers were 


grant boys and girls, between them speaking 


some 50 languages, many from very primitive 


homes and backgrounds 


In villages, classes often were held in tents, 


with pupils squatting on the floor. In. cities, 
had to be 
Writing 


Bureau of 


schools operated in two and even 


Noah Nardi, 


Research, 


three shilts in 1956, Di 


director, Relerence and 


Ministry of Education and Culture, stated that 


500 that 


classrooms were needed at once and 


within the next three or four years a sum of 


about 10,000,000 Israeli pounds would be re 
quired to overcome the classroom shortage 

Some of the oriental newcomers object to 
“Western” They 
learning does not occur without physical punish 


They 


ciate subject matter exclusively with religious 


ways of education believe 


ment. resent women teachers. ‘They asso 


texts and precepts. At harvest time, they regard 


school as fad and frill 
Hebrew was frequently a foreign languags 
difhculties faced the 


Neva 


vernacular 


for instruction. Formidabl 
newly appointed teacher assigned to, say, 
where the was 
Hindustani, No 


mstructor 


tim Jeersheba, 
the Malabar 


rious a problem was in 


neal 
dialect of less se 


store for the 


appointed to help restore the personalities of 


adolescent “graduates” from Hitler's extermina 


Israel 1954 New York: Israel Office of Information 
p 4 

2N. Nardi 
published by the 


/ionist 
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1956 


Hlorizon vol », Feb 
Hechalutz 


lsvael Youth 
Youth and 
Jerusalem 


Department 


Organization 


\ustria, 
and Ru 


reconstructed 


tion centers and slave labor 


Poland, 
How 
“the 


Cal ps in 


Germany, Latvia, Hungary, 


mania could their belief be 


handed out the 
otter 


their 


so. that world,” having 


worst, now was duty-bound to them the 


best—without serious effort on part? 


The Ingathering of the Exiles” suddenly 


opened before Israeli schools and society as 


internal frontiers the external problems of 20th 
century mankind: the frontier of intercultural 
interracial coexistence 


first, 13th, 


relations, the frontier of 


and the trontier of inter-secular (sas 


and 20th centuries) CO- presence \ medley of 


people from an intercontinental range of cul 


tures found themselves next-door neighbors on 


the same city block or in the same settlement 
One World” was 
miles, ; rea 


New 


ot Massachusetts. East 


i palpable reality on 8,048 
than Ve 


Hampshire, about the area 


square smaller rmont 


smaller than 


met West not “at the 


summit” and as a foreign “affair,” not on the 


air or in literature, but in the context of daily 


living, in local social, cultural, and economic 


relations \ll 


had to learn to be 


shades of human pigmentation 
color-unconscious in a matter 
of hours se parating arrival at debarkation points 


p¢ Pranent 


and assignment to temporary 01 


work And 


living in different 


housing and projects men and wo 


men literally centuries came 


decade in order to 


rebuild 


recognized as 


together in a fraction of a 


use mid-20th century means to thei 


lives. A 


then 


government which they 


own and an educational system sensitive 
io their specific needs were to help them in this 
task. 


Phe educational:inheritance left by the British 
Mandatory Government presented further dith 
Mandate 
Now, 


of tens of thousands of people from countries 


culties. Under the education in Pales 


tine was not compulsory with the arrival 


where the denial of full educational opportunity 


was part of the national ideal, a new law be 


Com 
Isr if |’ 


It affects two cate 


cAatnie CONSEGUCTICE, the 


indisp nsable In 
pulsory Education Law was enacted by 
Kenesset 


gories of pupils 


(Congress) in 1949 


“children of the ages from 


to 13 inclusive’ and “adolescents (bo 


girls from 14 to 17 inclusive) who have t com 


Shenaton ha-Memshalah 5711 (Governime } carbook 


1949), pp. 244-249 
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pleted their elementary education.” For the first 


category, nine years ol schooling areé required 


(including one year of kindergarten). Students 


in the second category must attend an educa 


tional institution for working youth, usually in 
the afternoon or evening 


Under the law, must see to it that 


their children attend school regularly. Employers 


parents 


of working adolescents must register their em 
ployees with the appropriate educational au 


thorities and must release the students from 


work, without reducing their wages, for the 


purpose of receiving instruction. Furthermore, 
the law stipulates that elementary education at 


an official shall be free 


of tuition fees and that working adolescents be 


educational institution 


provided free books, writing utensils, and other 


necessary equipment, 


\ second unfavorable aspect of pre independ 


ence education was the side-by-side existence of 


three educational “trends” or systems which 


tended to educate adherents of the country’s 


three major political parties and three clearly 
antagonistic segments in the nation: socialist 
laborites, supernaturalist re ligionists, and middle 


The labor 


“dedicated to the aim of establish 


of-the-road liberal conservatives 


schools were 
ing in Palestine a model labor commonwealth 
based upon the principles of social justic« and 
expressing a distinctively Jewish life and cul 
ture.”"* In practice, a spirit of dogmatism hovered 


over many of these schools, and children olten 
developed partisan and class allegiance rather 
loyalty to the community as a 
The general schools on their part offered 


and book culture and emphasized 


than Jewish 


whole 
a language 


secular academic studies in both Jewish and 


general subject matter. The religious schools in 
turn were dogmatically opposed to the important 
role assigned to secular subjects in the othe 
likely to be discharged 


“trends.” ‘Teachers were 


from these schools if found to be expounding 
liberal 


junctions of the ceremonial law. The 


doctrines or violating any of the in 
gulf be 
tween the orthodoxy instilled in pupils attend 


ing these schools and the freedom of thought 


Wash 
1945) 


1oV0. 1945 
of America 


'N. Nardi, “Education in Palestine 
ington, DA Zionist Organization 
p 205 

Ihid Pp 204 

*Ihid Pp 202 
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and action prevalent in labor circles was deep 
and wide.‘ 

The elimination of these separatist “trends” 
was the objective of the State Education Law 
1953, at which time it also had 


750,000 


of August 12, 


become clear that, of the new immi 


grants, many were illiterate, could not distin 


guish between one “trend” and another, and 


engendered a great deal of rivalry and acrimony 
among vote- and power-conscious politicians. 
The State defines State Edu 


cation as “education provided by the State on 


Education Law 
the basis of the curriculum (prescribed by the 


Minister of Education and Culture), without 
attachment to a party or communal body or any 
other organization outside the government, and 
under the supervision of the Minister or a per 
that behalf.” 


affirms in 


son authorized by him in Thus, 


the law abolishes the “trends” and 


principle the separation of public education 


from political, economic, and religious parti 
mH 


9 


sanship. According to Paragraph 2 of the law, 


State Education 


base elementary education in the State on 


Jewish culture and the achievements 


aims to 
the values of 
of science, on love of the country and loyalty to the 
State of Israel and the Jewish people, on practice 


in agricultural work and handicraft, on pioneer 


and on striving for a society built on free 
and love 


training 
dom, equality, tolerance, mutual assistance, 
of mankind.® 

Responding to the demands of the religious- 


supernaturalist segments among the populace, 


the law provides for both “State-educational 


institutions” and “religious State-educational in 


stitutions.” The latter offer “religious State edu 


cation,” meaning “State education with the dis 


tinction that its institutions are religious as to 


their way of life, curriculum, teachers, and in 


State 


Administratively, all primary 


spectors,”’ 
schools, including the religious schools, are un 
der a single unified authority. 

The law provides for the establishment of a 
State Education Committee comprising educators 
and persons active in the field of education, to 
be appointed by the Minister of Education and 


The 


committee be 


Culture and approved by the Cabinet 


minister must consult with this 


fore exercising the powers vested in him. In 


Dibre ha-Kenesset (Israel's Congressional Record) 
Second Kenesset, vol, 27, p. 1660 
Shenaton ha-Memshalah 5715 


1954), p. 117 


(Government Yearbook 
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addition, a Council for Religious State Educa 
tion is to be consulted in matters pertaining to 
religious state education 

Mindful of 
their children to schools outside the 
Minister of 


a procedure and 


parents who might wish to send 


othe ial SVS 


tem, the law empowers the Educa 


tion and Culture to prescribe 


conditions for the declaration of non-official in 


stitutions as recognized institutions, the intro 
duction therein of the basic program, the man. 
agement and supervision thereof, and the as 
sistance of the State toward their budgets.’ 
According to an analysis made available to the 
writer by the Office of 
search Department in New York City, it was 


1954-55 


Israel Information’s Re 


for the first time in the registration of 


the five- and six-year-olds that the customary 
stress and rivalry due to political agitation and 


Prnis, 
the study concludes, “was clear proof how well 
State 


parents alike 


pressure on parents were notably absent 


Education was received by teachers and 


with few exceptions the public 


demonstrated that the community, on the whole, 


had long since been prepared to do away with 
Trend education.” 


Secondary and higher education remain 


neither compulsory nor financially free. A grati 


fying development in recent years has been the 


assumption of increased financial responsibility 


by local authorities and the concomitant lowet 


ing of tuition fees. The government, too, has in 
creased the number of tuition scholarships to 
schools 


gifted and needy students in secondary 


The Hebrew lI in Jerusalem ind the 
Haila Vechnion the M.I.1T. of Israel,” 
received increased government subsidies amount 
1953-54 to 10) 07 


tures Opportunitt sin higher education are also 


niversity 


have 


ing in of their ordinary expendi 


offered by the Weizmann Institute of Science, 


which has departments in applied mathematics, 


electronics, nuclear 


OPTtICs, physics, isotope T¢ 
search, polymer research, organic chemistry, bio 
physics, and experimental biology; by the Beza 
lel School 
the Tel Aviv 


recently founded 


of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem; by 


School of Law and Economics, the 
Bar-Ilan 
AVI\ In the 


training in 


niversity, and the 


Armed 


trades or 


Forces, 
skills 


have been provided to vast numbers of young 


University of ‘Tel 


basic education and 


adults who, during their two and a half years 


of service, made considerable strides toward what 


August 18, 1956 


a modern industrial society demands in the way 


ol knowledge of power and power of knowledge 
that modern democratic the 


Ilo the extent 


ory and practice of government is a novum in 


Arab 


education is a novel development in the history 


Jewish civilization, Israel's concern for 
of the Jewish community's responsibility for 


Thus still 


educ ational 


education statehood has opened 


anothe frontier for Israel—that of 


religio-cultural non-Jewish minorities 
In 1955, 


government 


25,0658 Arab pupils studied in 112 
full 


schools, and 78 kindergartens fn addition, some 


primary schools, six secondary 
7,300 pupils were enrolled in non-governmental 
53.000 stu 
Arab 


total 


Christian and mission schools I hese 
17% ot the 


ind ile ot the 


dents constitute about total 


population of 192,000 


\rab 


(girls contributing ove 


and girls of school age 


10°) of the 


number ol boys 
total) 


Jewish schools, the language 


Arabi 


Arab culture 


In contrast to 


rather than Hebrew 


take the 


English is 


ol instruction. 1s 


and place ot 


Hebrew 


inl | Islam 


Judaism rather than tauelt 


as first foreien language 


Last year 740 teachers served in Arab schools 


including 222 women. Of this total, 295 were 


Moslems, 447 


hais, and 55 were 


Christians, 40 Druzes, five Ba 


Jews. The number of Jews is 


was merely a 


their employment 


declining, as 
stop gap measure 


In the 


chools are 


area of educational philosophy Israel's 


called upon to do proneecring work in 
social attitudes and goals for the 


evolving new 


people. They need to develop a traditionalism 
which ¢ mphasize s the trends of deliberate change 

They 
window 


They 


a nationalism which is pervaded by sympathy 


discernible within the tradition need to 


foster a Hebraism which is a rathes 


than a blind to world culture must teach 


for the nations beyond the trontiers and be 


yond the horizon. They must-support a militar 


ism which combines strength and honor with co 


operation for peace and readiness for intelligent 


negotiation. They must promote a statism which 


remains mindful of the fact that institutions 


degree to which they treat 


And 


are judged by the 


individuals as ends they must advance a 


Araly n Israel lel 
pp Ot Ob 
javoum Arab Education in Isra 


ol », Feb 
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scientism which steadfastly upholds the freedom 
of thought and refuses the exploitation of science 
for non-scientific, non-intelligent, and, hence, 
immoral purposes 


The his 


sociology, and the philosophy of its 


Israel is making educational history 
tory, the 
education deserve the empathic attention of edu 
Prot. ‘larta 


kower of the Hebrew University has it, ‘Israel 


cators throughout the world. As 


ol today is a great human laboratory from which 


the generations to come will have much to 


learn.” ‘This is true because Israel's schools are 


fashioning not merely a new, free Jew, but also 
at the same time a new, free man. And by “tree” 
is meant that discipline of action and attitude in 
which with humanitarian 


intelligence merges 


morality and mind becomes one with altruistic 
love, 
8:292, Oct, 195) 


\. Lartakower, Jewish Social Studies 


NEA Tours in the 
Middle East 


T 
I CONVENTION of the National 


Education Association, which took place early 


ANNLAI 


in July at Portland, Ore., devoted its attention 


to many matters, some of them controversial. 


Thus, it passed a resolution urging that “all 
citizens approach this matter of [racial] integra 
tion in the public schools with a spirit of fair 


play and good will which has always been 
characteristic of the American people.” 
Another controversial problem was not acted 
upon but given over to the board of directors 
of the NEA for consideration during the fall. 
This problem dealt with foreign summer tours 
for teachers sponsored by the NEA. Jewish mem- 
bers of the association taking part in the tours 
to the Middl 


countries because of religious reasons. 


East have been barred from Arab 

There seems to be no valid, logical reason why 
the NEA should give ofhcial recognition to such 
a discriminatory policy, ‘The “spirit of fair play 
and good will’ would seem to require that the 
NEA, as an organization, should simply remove 
these countries from the list of those to be 
visited, if all of its members, regardless of race 
or religion, are not welcome on an equal basis. 


NEA Arab 


countries as under the 


members can and should visit the 
individuals, but not 


auspices of the organization. 


62 


It is to be hoped that the board of directors 
of the association will consider this controversial 
problem in its proper light. The aim of inter- 
national understanding, good will, and harmony 
is not served by bowing to unfair discriminatory 


practices.—W.W.B. 


POGOOREOUDIEROO OOO ORR EERE OAR eaee 
Teachers interested in today’s 
wonderful professional 


invited to consult 


exploring 


x 
Fs 
x 
opportunities are S 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


oe Son, 
1" College 


Secondary 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg., 

Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











GREATER PURCHASING POWER . 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
-~o-— 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 34, N. Y. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


A stimulating coverage of religion, 
philosophy, history and government 


THE DESTINY OF THE MIND: East and West 
by WILLIAM $. HAAS 
1956 327 pages $6.50 


PHAROAH TO FAROUK 
by H. WOOD JARVIS 
1956 299 pages $4 


A HISTORY OF TURKEY: From Empire To Republic 
by M. PHILIPS PRICE 
1956 224 pages illustrated $4 


THE KORAN INTERPRETED 
by A. J. ARBERRY 
1956 2 volume set 717 pages $10.5¢ 


THE MIDDLE EAST: Problem Area In World Politics 
by HALFORD L. HOSKINS 
1954 311 pages $4.75 


SCIENCE, DEMOCRACY AND ISLAM and OTHER ESSAYS 
by HUMAYUN KABIR 
1956 126 pages $3.00 


THE STORY OF THE INTEGRATION OF THE 
INDIAN STATES 
by V. P. MENON 
Published July 31 511 pages illustrated $7.00 


*BUDDHIST MEDITATION 
by EDWARD CONZE 
1956 183 pages $3.00 


*THE TEACHINGS OF THE MAGI: A Compendium of 
Zoroastrian Beliefs 

by R. C. ZAEHNER 

1956 56 pages $2.50 


*THE BUDDHA, THE PROPHET AND THE CHRIST 
by F. H. HILLIARD 
Published August 166 pages 


KUWAIT AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
by H. R. P. DICKSON 
Published July 17 627 pages llustrated 
maps $12.75 


THE WONDER THAT WAS INDIA. Survey of the Culture 
of the Indian Sub-Continent before the coming of 
the Muslims 

by A. L. BASHAM 

1955 568 pages llustrated $9.00 


THE CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM 
A Study of the Madhyamika System 

by 7. R. V. MURTI 

1955 372 pages 


JINNAH: CREATOR OF PAKISTAN 
by HECTOR BOLITHO 


1955 244 pages illustrated 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA. A Short History 
by RUSTOM MASAN! 


1954 302 pages $3.50 


*Ethical and Religious ssics of East and West 


The Macmillan Compan 
¥Y 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y 
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A Venture in | topia 


Kibbutz 


By MELFORD E, SPIRO 


\ probing, sensitive exploration into the 
heart of a flourishing Kibbutz in Israel 
one of the few lasting Utopias the 
world has ever seen. Kiryat Yedidim 
was founded by a group of young Polish 
intellectuals 35 years ago. Though its 
founders knew nothing of life on the 
land, they built what is now a prosperous 
agricultural community—colleetivist in 
ideology, where labor is the primary 
value. Mr. Spiro, who lived and worked 
in Kiryat Yedidim, describes exactly 
how it operates, as a communal society 
and as a political community. He con- 
veys the beliefs—-and the questions 
of its people. “His penetrating and 
thorough work is full of insights 
into the state of the Kibbutz movement 
and the wider problems of Israel.” 
Dana ADAMS ScHMIDT, in the New York 
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